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HUMAN RELATIONS AND INTERNATIONAL 
OBLIGATIONS 


A Report of Round-Table Discussions in India and the 
United States of America 


HE contacts of peoples and of cultures, which have become 

more numerous and complex during the last decades of world 
history, have had obvious consequences in the political, economic, 
and social changes that have accompanied and followed two world 
wars. Advancement of knowledge and development of its uses— 
in science, technology, and industry—have provided means by 
which men may hope to realize their aspirations as well as the 
satisfaction of their basic needs. But advance and progress have 
not yet resulted in notable increase of wisdom, mutual under- 
standing, or even communication: fears and tensions separate the 
parts of the world and divide groups within the regions so sepa- 
rated; artificial barriers to communication have been erected; the 
use and the fear of propaganda have confused truth with partisan 
and passionate conviction ; diagnoses of the ills of our times stress 
a suspicion of reason and a flight from its use, an abandonment 
and degradation of values, and a sense of insecurity and void in 
cultures that have become materialistic either by achieving mate- 
rial goods or by facing the urgent need for material advance. 
Paradoxically, these divisions, oppositions, and fears have grown 
out of concern to secure or preserve ideals which are universal in 
character and which are acknowledged in some form by most 
modern communities—equality, brotherhood, justice, and human 
freedom—and, partly in spite of and partly because of divisions, 
tensions, and fears, great advances have been made in the exten- 
sion of these ideals. 

Problems of group action are problems of power and persua- 
sion. But groups are made up of individuals whose motives and 
decisions, thinking or unthinking, free or coerced, actively asserted 
or passively acquiesced in, determine the policies and actions of 
groups. The present situation is one of unprecedented opportuni- 
ties and acute dangers, and the balance of the uses of power to 
realize opportunities and to guard against dangers involves moral 
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and intellectual problems, which embody practical applications of 
many of the traditional problems of moral and political philosophy. 

At the conference held in New Delhi under the auspices of 
UNESCO in 1951 to discuss ‘‘The concept of man and the philos- 
ophy of education in East and West,’’ attention was focused on 
this intellectual or philosophical aspect of contemporary problems. 
The discussions of the experts who met in New Delhi seem to jus- 
tify one extremely suggestive conclusion. They did not find two 
conceptions of man corresponding to the two regions of the world 
and embodied in two educational systems. Speaker after speaker 
referred not only to historical interrelations and influences but 
also to basically similar cultural and religious ideals. Even in the 
narrower range of specifically philosophic positions what they said 
did much to discredit the caricature which sets a ‘‘materialistic,’’ 
‘‘empirical,’’ ‘‘scientific’’ Western philosophy in simple opposition 
to a ‘‘spiritualistic,’’ ‘‘rationalistic,’’ ‘‘mystic’’ Eastern philoso- 
phy. There have been materialistic, logical, sceptical, and prag- 
matic philosophies in India, China, and Islam, and idealistic, 
mystic, dogmatic, and transcendental philosophies in Europe and 
America. The Honorable Shri Jawaharlal Nehru restated the 
basic problem of world relations eloquently in his closing address. 
He said that he has ‘‘always resisted this idea of dividing the 
world into the Orient and the Occident.’’ He does recognize dif- 
ferences between industrialist countries and non-industrialist coun- 
tries. Industrialization and mechanization have promoted human 
well-being and have been a blessing to mankind. But they have 
also introduced and intensified differences, and they are perhaps 
now, if not in the past, ‘‘corroding that life of the mind and thereby 
encouraging a process of self-destruction.’’! With technological 
growth, democracy too has spread. Changes cannot be isolated to 
one part of the world today, and Nehru left two great problems 
with the philosophers, scientists, and educators: whether we can 
avoid the great disaster which threatens to overtake us as a result 
of great progress, and whether the democratic process can be saved 
from deterioration consequent on its unthinking use by the mass 
of mankind. 

The plan to discuss the problems of ‘‘Human Relations and 
International Responsibilities’? during the sessions of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress in 1954 grew out of the New Delhi Con- 
ference. Three questions which were outlined in the basic docu- 
ment prepared by UNESCO for the earlier conference suggested 
that the analogy of human relations in smaller, more familiar as- 


1 Humanism and Education in East and West, an International Round 
Table Organized by UNESCO (Paris, UNESCO, 1953), p. 197. 
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sociations might throw light on the problems of the extension of 
responsibility to international obligations.2, Human relations have 
developed in three directions which have characteristic extensions 
in the relations of men in a world recognized to be physically one 
and to be in need of ideal and practical unification. Men are re- 
lated in associations and societies in which they live together and 
advance the ends of a common life and a good life—in families, in 
associations related to work and trade and to the furtherance of 
individual and common interests, in educational institutions, in re- 
ligious organizations, and in the variety of groupings in which the 
amenities of culture and art are promoted and enjoyed. Men are 
related also in the larger overarching association of states and 
political institutions which provide a framework within which vol- 
untary organizations and associations function. Men are related 
directly to men, finally, by the accident of contiguity, the bond of 
friendship, and the larger, more basic recognition of inherent worth 
and dignity. How can the effective values of social, political, and 
human relations be extended to make the sense of international 
obligations more vividly and pressingly binding? The individual 
has been molded by society and has modified society in all parts of 
the world, and distributions of functions have led to hierarchies of 
classes and to strivings for equality. Politics has developed in all 
parts of the world as a technique in which power is balanced and 
manipulated in complex relations as instrument or obstruction of 
moral principles and ideals. Neighborliness and brotherhood are 
ancient ideals sought both by withdrawal from the world and by 
spiritual regeneration of the world. The basic document prepared 
by UNESCO for the discussion of possible extensions of human re- 
lations focuses on six questions bearing on equality, neighborliness, 
the use of violence, international communications, the universality 
of art and religion, and the conflicts of cultural loyalties, and 
brings these questions together in a supplementary question con- 
cerning the use of humanistic ideals and of the ‘‘classics’’ to pro- 


mote world understanding and to provide a basis for international 
responsibility. 


I. METHOD AND PURPOSE OF THE CONFERENCES 


The problems involved in human relations and the bearing they 
might be made to have on international obligations are fundamen- 
tally philosophic. The practical problems from which they take 
their origin would be altered profoundly if rational considerations 
of common values were brought to bear on the pushes and pulls of 


2Cf. op. cit., p. 214, and the basic document, Human Relations and 
International Obligations, prepared by UNESCO for the Congress of 1954. 
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partisan interests and passionate prejudices. Like all philosophic 
problems the practical applications of philosophical analysis face 
in two directions, outward and inward: they provide grounds for 
proposed solution of problems, and they give expression to atti- 
tudes, assumptions, and ideals. These two aspects of philosophic 
discussion lead, in academic philosophy, to disputes of the schools, 
for philosophers make statements which they think significant rela- 
tive to a subject matter, but they criticize statements of others as 
nonsense grounded only in their illusions or bad faith. Something 
of this positivistic asperity is apparent in the political discussion 
of ‘‘rights,’’ ‘‘freedom,’’ ‘‘peace,’’ ‘‘equality,’’ and like practical 
ideals whose definitions are an initiation to philosophy. But there 
is a profound difference between the disputes of academic philoso- 
phy and the philosophic problems that have emerged recently in 
practical affairs: in academic disputes philosophers separate truth 
and attitude to expound, on the one hand, the universal or existen- 
tial grounds of their own truths and, on the other hand, the sub- 
jective or non-existent grounds of the errors and deceptions of 
others, whereas in practical problems the attitudes which men in 
communities have taken toward justice or freedom are part of the 
problem of the nature of justice or freedom and of its possible 
operation in a larger, more inclusive community. The problems 
of human relations and international obligations are not only prob- 
lems which require philosophic consideration; they are problems 
which have a philosophic origin in a diversity of attitudes toward 
the relations of men and values. 

This double character of the philosophic problems that are 
prominent in practical and political affairs was noted in discussions 
of the results of the 1951 Conference in New Delhi. When plans 
were formed to carry the inquiry further by examining the more 
specific problems of human relations and international obligations, 
the conviction was widespread that these are problems which will 
not be solved by unique doctrinal answers arrived at by techniques 
of philosophical analysis. They are problems that arise from the 
very diversity of philosophic principles applicable to human rela- 
tions, and they require an approach that will, on the one hand, 
focus on the interrelations of philosophies and values and, on the 
other hand, contribute to making explicit the philosophic commit- 
ments implicit in attitudes and institutions. When I first discussed 
the plans for the conference to be held at Peradeniya with repre- 
sentatives of The Indian Philosophical Congress and of UNESCO, 
I emphasized the need for discussions oriented in the second direc- 
tion to clarify the presuppositions underlying attitudes as prepara- 
tion for discussions oriented in the first direction to clarify the re- 
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lations among presuppositions. I undertook, as a result of these 
conversations, to organize and conduct a series of round tables in 
India and to report the results at the symposium of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress and, further, to organize and conduci a 
similar round table at the annual meeting of the Western Division 
of the American Philosophical Association. The: account which 
follows is substantially a restatement of the report which I made 
in Peradeniya, Ceylon, in December, 1954, and is supplemented by 
a summary statement of the discussion of that report in East 
Lansing, Michigan, in April, 1955. 


II. THE Rounp TABLEs IN INDIA 


During the months of October, November, and December, 1954, 
I visited twenty universities in India. At eighteen universities, 
round tables were organized to discuss Human Relations and Inter- 
national Obligations. The university centers at which these discus- 
sions took place were Mysore, Bangalore, Madras, Trivandrum, 
Delhi, Aligarh, Agra, Lucknow, Allahabad, Benares, Patna, Cal- 
eutta, Visva-Bharati, Andhra, Nagpur, Bombay, Poona, and Hy- 
derabad. The conferences were organized under comparable con- 
ditions. The panels consisted of from four to six participants 
chosen from as many different fields—a philosopher, an economist 
or sociologist, a jurist or political scientist, a student of literature 
or art, an interpreter of religious values, and a representative of 
political or social activities. In each, the questions raised in the 
basic document prepared by UNESCO were discussed. In each, 
an effort was made to discourage long speeches and to stimulate 
an informal dialogue concerning a succession of specific questions. 
Finally, as chairman of the eighteen round tables, I tried to intro- 
duce in later meetings issues that had been discussed or positions 
that had been taken on earlier occasions. 

The similarities of the round tables did not go far beyond these 
formalities of preliminary organization and direction. Some were 
organized in close codperation with the universities—a convocation 
of the university, a joint meeting sponsored by several codperative 
colleges, a meeting under the auspices of the Department of Phi- 
losophy or a Philosophy Club—while others were organized in looser 
connection with the university and with a larger participation of 
the general public. Some were very large meetings in which only 
the members of the panel were able to participate; some were mod- 
erately large with an increased participation by members of the 
audience ; some were small and permitted a general extension of the 
discussion. Some were limited to participation by members of the 
faculties and experts; some permitted considerable participation 
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by students and laymen. Some discussed specific issues; some 
turned primarily to the consideration of underlying principles. 
Some discussed all the questions raised in the UNESCO document; 
in some attention was limited to a few; in some the questions pro- 
posed suggested other related questions. Some resulted in a con- 
siderable body of agreement which could be stated in propositions 
_ or proposals; some uncovered sharply opposed positions. 

A secretary was appointed to record each of these conferences. 
I have before me my own notes of the eighteen meetings and the 
secretaries’ minutes of sixteen of them (two sets of minutes never 
caught up with me in my travels). When I prepared my report 
for the Symposium at Peradeniya, I was impressed by the im- 
possibility of presenting impartially and objectively the views that 
had been expressed. Approximately a hundred people had par- 
ticipated as members of the panels of the eighteen meetings; 
several times that number had spoken in the discussions. Even 
apart from numbers, moreover, I am suspicious of restatements 
of philosophic positions. Plato was in many respects the ideal 
reporter of philosophic discussions, for basic issues emerge clearly 
in his dialogues; yet there is good reason to suspect that Protagoras 
and Hippias, Parmenides and Zeno, and even Socrates and Timaeus 
might have wanted to correct the interpretations he put on their 
statements. Histories of philosophy since Plato have tried to 
rescue other positions from his platonizing tendency but have not 
notably increased philosophic insight or inquiry by their incre- 
ments of precision. I tried consequently at Peradeniya to report 
general directions of discussion common to the round tables rather 
than specific forms of issues elaborated at particular meetings. 

What had impressed me primarily at the successive meetings 
was the tendency to get behind the oppositions of philosophic 
disputation and partisan propaganda to the discussions of common 
problems. Much of philosophic disputation is not a discussion of 
common problems, but rather a presentation of the principles and 
conclusions of a preferred philosophic position followed by specu- 
lation concerning reasons for the errors of philosophers committed 
to other positions, without examination of the problems they treat 
or the meaning of their statements. Much of political debate fails 
likewise to treat common problems because statements of position 
and policy are transformed easily into exclusive interpretations 
of the common good to be defended against other policies, and 
opposition is explained either by error or by bad faith. The 
purpose of my report is less to record the history of the round 
tables than to advance the discussion of common problems and to 
throw light on what I am convinced are new philosophic problems 
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in which philosophy is made pertinent by new means to practical 
issues. The report of these meetings in any other form would have 
reflected a subjective choice of issues, emphases, directions, and 
conclusions. The report which I make is the avowedly subjective 
account of the experience of the one person who took part in all 
the conferences and was convinced by them that agreement con- 
cerning practical questions may be based on different reasons and 
that divergent philosophies may therefore be the grounds both for 
common action and for critical insight into the dangers of phi- 
losophies constructed to advance interest and foster prejudice. 
This mode of philosophic discussion and agreement was dis- 
cernible both in the examination of general underlying considera- 
tions and in the discussion of specific issues. I have therefore 
divided my report into two parts corresponding to these questions. 
I hope that it will stimulate further discussion and inquiry from 
the point of view of the other positions which I saw come into 
relation with my own, and that my subjective bias will stand 
less in need of correction than of supplementation by restatement 


of the common problems I treat and by extension to further prob- 
lems. 


A. General Considerations 


In the course of the round tables in India it was remarked 
repeatedly that the whole enterprise—of seeking means to solve 
practical problems by clarification of philosophic positions and of 
attitudes and arguments related to them, of examining the nature 
and bases of human associations for light on the moral and 
political problems of international relations, and of promoting 
discussion as a preparation for action to forestall fears which 
prepare for violence—was based on assumptions which ought 
to be examined carefully. Among these were assumptions about 
(1) ‘‘philosophy”’ and its effects on action, (2) ‘‘human rela- 
tions,’’ (3) ‘‘obligations’’ and their grounds, and (4) ‘‘practi- 
cal’’ problems and their solution. A considerable amount of 
agreement was possible concerning these general considerations or 
assumptions, or, in the absence of agreement, the relations of the 
various assumptions to action became apparent. 


1. The Nature of Philosophy and Its Effects on Action 


It was pointed out at several round tables that human associa- 
tions are of two kinds: some, like political parties or religious sects, 
are based on some degree of doctrinal agreement; others, like the 
family and the city, are based on recognized common interests 
which are consistent with doctrinal diversity. Parties and re- 
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ligious bodies may abandon doctrinal exclusivism to concentrate 
on objectives and policy, while societies and states, under stress 
and fear of external influence, may come to demand conformity 
in expressed belief and doctrine. When the question of the in- 
fluence of philosophy in extending and strengthening a sense of 
international obligations is raised, therefore, it is important to ask 
whether agreement on a single philosophy is intended or agree- 
ment on the basis of a variety of philosophies. In the history of 
Indian philosophy the contribution which a variety of philosophies 
can make to the elaboration and statement of complementary 
aspects of a common truth has been recognized, and the dominant 
tendency in the round tables in India was to argue that recog- 
nition and advancement of this understanding of the interrelation 
among philosophies and among attitudes and values are the basic 
and most valuable contributions which philosophic discussion could 
make to the clarification of international obligations. It was rec- 
ognized, however, that, whereas a number of philosophies may ex- 
press and enrich conceptions of the common good and provide 
motivation to serve it, other ‘‘philosophies’’ or ‘‘pseudo-phi- 
losophies’’ are inadequate or false and arouse hostilities and preju- 
dices inimical to a sense of common obligations. The problems of 
refuting false philosophies and combatting their action within a 
context of tolerance and understanding of diverse philosophic 
tendencies came up in two forms, specific and general. 

At several of the round tables, specific philosophic tendencies 
were criticized as dangerous. At three conferences it was argued 
that the danger came from ‘‘atheistic’’ philosophies and that moral 
obligations that bind men together have a theistic basis; at one 
conference, on the contrary, the danger was seen in ‘‘spiritual- 
istic’’ doctrines which provide no possibility of progress in the 
solution of human problems or incentive to improvement and 
which can be combatted only by the development of a new ‘‘human- 
ism.’’ There was a tendency to agree, after discussion, that these 
were false statements of the problem, that there is nothing inherent 
in ‘‘atheism’’ or in ‘‘spiritualism’’ which makes either antagon- 
istic to the recognition of man’s duties to other men, and nothing 
inherent in ‘‘theism’’ or in ‘‘humanism’’ which makes it morally 
effective. The primary problems in either case are not solved by 
preachment or denunciation; competition and codperation would 
be more appropriate methods—if theism or humanism provides 
bases for responsibility and obligation, let them both lead the way 
instead of disputing whether the sources of obligation are tran- 
scendent or human. At four meetings the opposition was between 
materialism or positivism and idealism or rational realism. Some 
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of the participants were inclined to attribute materialism to the 
West and idealism to the East, but in general it was agreed that 
the differences between the regions of the world are not funda- 
mentally philosophic but, as Nehru argued, are consequences of 
industrialization and mechanization. The problems of materialism 
and idealism, in the moral sense of the controlling values moti- 
vating the community, are common problems internal to all the 
regions of the world. 

The problem of the action of false and dangerous philosophies 
was discussed also in a more general form. A ‘‘community,’’ 
large or small, may be said to exemplify a ‘‘philosophy’’ in two 
different but related senses. A community is based upon recog- 
nition and acceptance of social and cultural values embodied in 
a way of life. This recognition finds its expression in the values 
achieved by that way of life, and it requires no more explicit verbal 
formula than ‘‘the golden rule’’ or the ‘‘dignity of man.’? When 
the community faces problems or crises which require planned 
action to preserve or advance the values of that way of life, a 
need arises for ‘‘philosophies’’ in a second sense-of explicit verbal, 
institutional, and doctrinal formulation, to translate that basic 
way of life or the dignity of man into policies designed to advance 
or protect it in particular circumstances. Philosophies have their 
social origin as hypotheses constructed to express the values of 
that common life. Inacceptable philosophies are those which are 
inconsistent with the fundamental ‘‘dignity’’ of man and which, 
in consequence, provide no basis for the recognition of the moral 
dimension of human obligations. The problem of the use of 
philosophy in practical questions is in large part a problem of 
providing the social conditions requisite for discussion of the 
philosophic issues presented by philosophic attitudes and convic- 
tions, in the first sense, concerning the equality and dignity of 
man. It was generally agreed that India possesses an important 
advantage, in treating this problem, in the effectiveness of spiritual 
leadership as evidenced in the careers of men like Gandhi, Tagore, 
Aurobindo, and Bhave. 


2. The Nature of Human Relations 


The problems presented for discussion in setting human rela- 
tions and international obligations in juxtaposition turn on an- 
alogies between the various forms of human association, large and 
small, and on the possibility of extending moral sanctions, which 
are effective to a degree in more intimate forms of human associa- 
tion, to mankind as such. Questions concerning the validity of 
these analogies were discussed in some detail at approximately 
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half of the round tables. Are there any important similarities 
between the family, the church, the trade-union, the club, the 
village, the city, the state, the United Nations? Are the relations 
of men in these various associations, and therefore the problems 
and values with which they are concerned, so different as to re- 
quire wholly different means of solution? It was recognized that 
the analogies lie at the bottom of familiar phrases like the Brother- 
hood of Man, the Fatherhood of God, the City of God and the 
Terrestrial City, the Neighborliness of Peoples. But it was also 
pointed out that these phrases are ancient, both in the East and the 
West, and yet they have had little large-scale effect on human 
action, and that progress toward their realization as ideals can 
usually be traced to changes in material conditions which make 
aspiration to equality and dignity practicable. At almost all the 
conferences a preference was expressed for distinguishing among 
the problems of different kinds of association rather than analogiz- 
img and for concentrating on the distinctive problems of interna- 
tional obligations. But it was also recognized that analogies 
imply differences, ‘and that distinctions are grounded in common 
characteristics. The problems of the relations among various 
forms of human association that might guide us in considering 
international obligations were discussed in some detail in two re- 
lated forms. 

At several round tables it was argued that the problem is not 
whether the various forms of human association are similar or 
different—since these are complementary and therefore mutually 
compatible positions—but rather how to avoid the common philo- 
sophic and practical dangers which result from distorting and 
misapplying either conception. If the brotherhood of man is 
preached but not practiced, the consequence is scepticism and 
dehumanization of the relations among men. If an excessively 
sharp separation is made between human relations on a small and 
intimate scale and indirect relations on a large scale in which the 
individual is lost in combinations of political maneuvers and eco- 
nomic interests, the consequence is opportunism and dehumaniza- 
tion of the relations among men. The basic differences are between 
problems which are immediate and vivid and those which are dis- 
tant and based on indirect information, and between means of 
action that are accessible to the individual directly and those 
which depend on group agreement and joint action. The tendency 
to analogize problems and distinguish means of treating them is 
as old as political philosophy. In the West, Aristotle began his 
treatise on Politics by criticizing Plato’s analogy of the state to the 
family. But in the larger view the analogies serve to emphasize 
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a common ideal which may be degraded to the despotic use of power 
to secure conformity, while the distinctions serve to emphasize dif- 
ferences of circumstances and character which may be degraded to 
moral relativism and indifference. 

These differentiations led sometimes to the discussion of the 
relative importance of the formulation of ideals and the improve- 
ment of material circumstances. Does the problem of international 
obligations center on a need to make moral considerations more 
effective in political debates and negotiations, or have we reached 
a point, on the contrary, at which our performance is better, as a 
result of technological advance, than the motives which we pro- 
fess? Is the problem of international obligations one of improving 
political practices by recognition of moral criteria or one of re- 
stating moral principles which are already effective though little 
recognized in our political practice? So stated the problems of 
‘‘human relations’’ taken on a form pertinent to the problems of 
‘‘philosophy,’’ for the improved moral principles must be formu- 
lated in terms which do not depend uniquely on a single philosophy, 
and the political interplay of special interests must be focused 
more clearly on a common good which is also commonly recognized. 


3. The Nature and Grounds of Obligations 


There was a disposition at several of the round tables to ques- 
tion the statement made in the basic document that ‘‘the language 
of duties and obligations is more universal and traditional than 
the language of rights.’’ So far as tradition is concerned it was 
held that ‘‘right’’ and ‘‘duty’’ are inseparable—that the concep- 
tion of ‘‘rightness’’ is at the basis both of what one should do and 
what one may rightly claim in relation to others, that the duties 
and relationships of life are opportunities for the realization of 
spiritual freedom. Several participants argued that in this sense 
right is duty in the Bhagavadgita. Without being able to judge 
the correctness of this interpretation I pointed out that the discus- 
sion of ‘‘rights’’ in Western thought is based on Roman distinc- 
tions concering jus based in turn on Greek speculation concerning 
dikaton and dike in which right is not easily separated from duty. 
So far as universality is concerned, this problem of the relation of 
rights and obligations exemplifies the distinction that had been 
made concerning two levels of philosophy applied to practice. An 
intimate interrelation of rights and duties is implicit in the life 
of a community and is fostered by its institutions. Explicit specu- 
lation on this interrelation has led to the construction of phi- 
losophies in which all possible relations are explored—duties are 
sometimes made fundamental and rights are derived from them; 
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rights are sometimes held to be natural and inborn, and duties are 
consequent on them; sometimes rights and duties are thought to 
be independent and mutually exclusive; they are sometimes de- 
veloped as interdependent and reciprocally related. The recog- 
nition of the interrelations of rights and duties is important, but 
it was argued, in conformity with the conclusion concerning the 
operation of philosophy, that international obligations do not de- 
pend uniquely on any one philosophic interpretation of their re- 
lations. 

The distinctions which separate these philosophies, however, 
suggest questions concerning the means to advance and strengthen 
international obligations. Is a heightened moral sense and recog- 
nition of obligations needed? Or must a basis for the recognition 
of obligations be sought in legal and political institutions with 
effective sanctions and means of implementation? Or are the bases 
of obligation cultural communication and understanding, and the 
sense, derived from them, of human equality and universal com- 
munity? Or are the foundations as well as the primary manifesta- 
tions of international obligations economic? 


4, The Nature of Practical Problems and Their Solution 


There is a tendency to reduce practical problems, simple or 
complex, large or small, to issues which can be resolved in a single 
hypothetical proposition, in the form, ‘‘Zf this were done, then 
all other difficulties and issues could be dealt with readily.’’ This 
tendency is particularly prominent in the discussion of interna- 
tional questions, and hypothetical propositions of this sort were 
prominent in the conferences. There would be no problem of 
international obligations, if the precepts of religion were respected, 
if world government were established, if economic justice and 
equality were instituted, if the barriers to communication and 
travel were removed, if prejudice and the division of mankind 
into exclusive groups were eliminated, if human rights and dignity 
were respected, if tensions, fears, and mental maladjustment were 
cured. . . . The discussion of these hypothetical propositions, and 
others like them, served to bring out clearly one contribution 
which philosophy can make to the discussion of practical problems. 
The philosophic problem is prior to the problem of concrete means. 
It is the problem of how, in the relations of peoples, accepted 
values are translated into effective performance. Therefore, we 
did not discuss the propositions themselves, but instead, taking 
for granted that there have been or might be examples of the 
consequences stated—that religions have transformed the lives of 
peoples at times, the federal governments have removed the causes 
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of disorder in associated states in various parts of the world, that 
under the stresses of penury and economic injustice men are not 
easily influenced by abstract considerations of duties and rights— 
we discussed the means by which men may come to agree to try 
the devices of the if clause to achieve the ends of the then clause 
in particular situations and in general. 

Once the question is formulated in this fashion, the contribution 
which philosophy can make, however limited, pedestrian, and 
reasonable in the infinite intricacy of problems raised to critical 
urgency by the massing of irrational forces, is clear and hopeful. 
The only means of peaceful resolution of problems of the relations 
and aspirations of peoples is discussion, and agreement based on 
discussion. Discussion is at once of ends and of means, as dis- 
tinguished from deliberation which is concerned only with means. 
A remarkable and widespread agreement exists concerning ends 
expressed in ideals, recognized and extolled by man since the begin- 
nings of recorded history—ideals of dignity, equality, brotherhood, 
justice, freedom, peace. Implicit in these ideals, as they are con- 
ceived today, is the right to discuss, and to decide and act on the 
basis of discussion. There is an immense philosophic task in 
clarifying the meanings of these ideals and in removing the seeming 
contradictions that have arisen between the forms they have taken 
in philosophic speculation and in institutional development. There 
is no like agreement on means or even on judgments of feasible 
or appropriate means. The recurrent judgments that gave body 
to the 1f clauses in the hypothetical propositions advanced in the 
conferences sought the crucial changes in spiritual regeneration, 
understanding and sympathy, political structure and legal forms, 
economic equality and opportunity, and the balance or limitation 
of power. The philosophic problem centers in the clarification of 
ends to facilitate agreement concerning means. Only an expert 
in a particular field could determine whether or not any of the 
means advocated could be effective or how it could be made effec- 
tive, but one need not be an expert to observe that there are serious 
impediments preventing the peoples of the world from making 
the effort required to set any of them in operation. The contribu- 
tion which can be made by philosophy—by philosophers trained 
in the statement of propositions and the development of positions 
and by laymen disposed to examine the fundamental issues of 
problems—is not a substitute for expert knowledge. The basic 
issues of human relations are intellectual and ideal, that is to say, 
philosophic. The practical uses of philosophic discussion are 
found not in the solution of specific problems, but in the discovery, 
statement, and clarification of values and in the removal of im- 
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pediments that stand in the way of understanding and realizing 
them. 


B. Specific Issues 


The basic document prepared by UNESCO was used in all the 
round tables. In some conferences, all seven questions raised in the 
document were considered one after another. At some, attention 
was concentrated, after reviewing the list, on one or two questions 
chosen as fundamental or of peculiar importance and relevance. 
At some, finally, a basic issue or general consideration was thought 
to underlie the various questions, and the discussion turned chiefly 
on that issue and its implications. In spite of the great diversity 
of ways in which the individual questions were treated, however, 
some of the questions came up in some form at all the meetings, 
and all were discussed a considerable number of times. The re- 
port which follows is an effort to state forms which the issues 
took and to indicate common directions of treatment which 
emerged. 


1. Equality 


Equality, as a moral and political ideal, is not an absolute 
property of individuals but a result of relations among individuals 
in communities. Equality was discussed, briefly or in detail, at 
all the round tables, and some form of this proposition was asserted 
at all. The ideal of equality is unaffected, therefore, by the in- 
equalities, commonly recognized by proponents of the ideal, of large 
and small, rich and poor, wise and foolish, able and inept, educated 
and uneducated, virtuous and depraved. The idea of equality is 
related rather to the idea of justice, and it depends for its im- 
plementation on social, political, and legal institutions and ob- 
servances. It is usually conceived to take two forms: equality 
before the law to provide rectification of injustice and remedy of 
injury, and equality of opportunity—both opportunity to partici- 
pate effectively in common social and political decisions and op- 
portunity for self-development. 

There was general agreement concerning these characteristics 
of the idea of equality. At some round tables, the discussion 
turned to the differentiation of the ways in which equality func- 
tions in different domains and to the interrelations of the resulting 
kinds of equality. Equality before the law consists in the pro- 
vision of means to apply judgments and sanctions effectively to 
actions without consideration of persons, whereas equality of op- 
portunity depends on differentiation of persons and accomplish- 
ments. Political equality does not mean that all citizens will ex- 
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ercise the same functions in the state; it should mean universal 
citizenship (limited only by immaturity, psychological disability, 
and criminal record) and institutions to provide the possibility of 
reconsidering political decisions periodically in elections and of 
changing policies and personnel peacefully without threat of re- 
taliation. Economic equality does not mean equality of possession 
or income; it should mean provision of opportunity to work and 
to secure minimum means of subsistence as well as provision of 
compensation commensurate with productive work and opportunity, 
therefore, to improve one’s economic status. Problems of political 
equality are intimately related to problems of economic equality, 
since democratic political processes may be impeded by economic 
inequality, and economic justice may be safeguarded by political 
equality. Social equality is dependent on education both for in- 
dividual self-improvement and for improvement of the community 
by better understanding. It does not mean that the same educa- 
tion should be available to all, but it should mean that the avail- 
ability of education should be determined only by ability and 
interest and not by accidents of economic or social situation. 
Cultural equality should mean equal access to benefits of the ad- 
vance of knowledge and the accomplishment of the arts. 

There was some discussion of the paradoxes of the interrela- 
tions of these and other varieties of equality. In an ideal situation 
in which customs and institutions provide place for them all, they 
would doubtless not be inconsistent. But in actual situations they 
are frequently incompatible with each other, and some have argued 
that one must be achieved before the others are possible, while 
others have held that progress must be made simultaneously in 
both lest one or the other be lost irretrievably. These difficulties 
were raised usually by means of examples of political and economic 
equality to illustrate the dangers of democracy exercised by un- 
educated, underprivileged masses, as opposed to the dangers of 
economic paternalism and dictatorship undertaken as preparation 
for democracy. Three general philosophic problems emerged from 
considerations of specific conflicts at three different round tables. 

Emphasis was put, in one conference, on the moral dimension 
of equality. If equality is thought of exclusively in terms of 
material goods and external marks of honor and recognition, the 
pursuit of equality runs into the endless acquisition of material 
comforts and competition to ‘‘keep up with’’ others which is the 
mark of a materialistic culture. True equality is dependent on the 
recognition of intrinsic worth and spiritual values, which are not 
diminished by being shared, and which set a natural limit on the 
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need for material goods. At a second conference, it was pointed 
out that equality among groups and peoples and cultures depends 
on the attitude each takes to the values of the others. Equality 
is defined, indeed, by the presumption that the values of others are 
true values and not merely peculiar idiosyncrasies to be tolerated, 
criticized, or satirized. Equality, so conceived, is a necessary basis 
for understanding and coéperation. Finally, at a third conference, 
the relation of tolerance to equality was the center of discussion. 
Tolerance may be taken to mean mere indifference and scepticism 
—a disposition to permit others to do as they please in return for 
a like right to follow one’s own whims without interest or concern 
in what others do. It was argued that this purely negative form 
of tolerance is unstable and dangerous, that tolerance which con- 
tributes to equality is based on understanding and interest, and 
that it therefore entails insight into values in other forms than 
those familiar in one culture, and judgment or sympathy oriented 
to mutual enrichment of values. 

The interrelations of the various kinds of equality led thus to 
the consideration of practical difficulties and theoretic presuppo- 
sitions. There was general agreement that both require fuller 
exploration and that the contribution of philosophy to such in- 
quiries will approach the common problems from the side of 
analysis of values and presuppositions. It was also agreed, how- 
ever, that the discussion must not be abstract. Problems of equal- 
ity arise with respect to existing inequalities which are subject to 
questions and action. There are two regions in which questions 
of equality are of crucial importance today—the equality of minor- 
ity groups within communities and the equality of underprivileged 
peoples within the community of cultures—and it was the general 
agreement that theoretic questions should be made to focus on 
these problems and the related problems arising out of them. 


2. Neighborliness 


Only two of the round tables discussed neighborliness as such. 
In its original or etymological sense, it was pointed out, neighbor- 
liness signifies physical propinquity, and it takes on a moral con- 
notation from the disposition of men to enter into the cares, 
prosperity, and misfortunes, and in general to feel concern for the 
turns of fortune, of those whose daily lives are brought by accident 
of propinquity to their attention. Neighborliness does not sig- 
nify sympathy with the values, views, or characters of those to whom 
it applies. It does depend on concrete acquaintance, and it is ex- 
tended to distant people by devices of modern communication— 
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press, cinema, radio, television—which present events in the lives 
of others vividly, concretely, and dramatically. Two corollaries 
were drawn from these conclusions. In the first place, the exten- 
sion of the sense of neighborliness to distant peoples is more easily 
aroused by news of disaster than of good fortune, as when photo- 
graphs of the effects of flood or earthquake stimulate relief efforts. 
Apart from occasions of formal public celebration, there is little 
disposition or opportunity to enter into the good fortune of others. 
In the second place, it was remarked that propinquity leads to 
rivalry, feuds, and quarrels as well as sympathy and interest, and 
that disputes between neighbors, like disputes between brothers, 
are long-enduring and excessively violent. The element of concrete 
acquaintance should be separated from the element of propinquity 
in considering the moral qualities of neighborliness. For this 
reason it was argued that the ‘‘cultural areas’’ that are formed 
by neighboring peoples are explained by common linguistic, his- 
torical, or cultural backgrounds, or common interests, while inter- 
national tensions and the incidents leading to wars occur between 
countries that are neighbors or that have come into direct contact. 
These two considerations suggested that what is sought in neighbor- 
liness between peoples is a quality that is complementary to toler- 
ance: concern based on concrete knowledge completes tolerance 
based on understanding. 


3. Violence 


The discussion of violence took two main directions in the 
numerous meetings at which it was considered : at some the interest 
was to define violence, at others to examine the nature and uses of 
non-violence. In defining violence, speakers for the most part 
distinguished it from force and power. The processes of life them- 
selves are a use of power and energy, and it was usually granted 
also that the state is a structure of power and that laws are made 
effective by the use of force. Peaceful international relations de- 
pend on like structures of power by means of treaties and agree- 
ments which sometimes require extensions of police power. At 
the meeting at which the effort to define violence was most per- 
sistent, it was decided that ‘‘violence’’ was distinguished from 
other uses of force by two characteristics: violence is externally 
imposed and constraining, and it uses men as means or even 
mechanisms rather than as ends. I was reminded of Aristotle’s 
distinction of natural and violent motion (externally imposed as 
contrasted to natural motion) and between true forms of govern- 
ment and perversions (directed to private interests rather than 
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common good). The distinctions were recognized to have an even 
more direct relation to Kant’s universal moral injunction against 
the use of man as means rather than end. At another meeting, 
definition took the form of enumerating types of violence. Vio- 
lence is not limited to the use of physical force but includes the 
use of moral force—intimidation, threat of consequences to rela- 
tives, and psychological terrorizing, playing on insecurity, un- 
certainty, anxiety, tension, or simply strengthening or using il- 
lusory connections or misconceptions. It was argued further that 
propaganda and persuasion as opposed to discussion and coming 
to agreement are forms of violence since they do not respect a 
man’s person but build on his preconceptions, prejudices, and 
passions. 

The discussion of non-violence, likewise, took two forms: its 
external effectiveness as a political device was examined at some 
conferences, its internal operation as a moral device was the subject 
of others. It was argued that the effectiveness of non-violence 
depends on circumstances. It is most effective when one party 
to a dispute or aggression is in a position of subjection to the 
other and when the dominant party is moved more by moral con- 
siderations than by the conviction that violence is necessary to 
achieve desired ends. Some argued that non-violence becomes 
itself a form of violence if it is an external means of manipulating 
the motives of others and not an internal force of self-enrichment. 
Some argued that the limiting case is in the threat or fear of 
violence in the relations of free peoples: is there a point at which 
a people should resort to violence to resist violence directed against 
its existence as a free people? 

Those who urged the importance of non-violence as an internal 
moral attitude argued that its nature was distorted and missed 
in this calculation of consequences. Ahimsa in India and humility 
in the West were advocated as moral vitrues which depend on a 
transformation of accepted scales of values—on moksa or renunci- 
ation by which it is recognized that external and material goods 
are without true value. The social and political force of non- 
violence is found precisely in the moral regeneration of a people 
bound together by common recognition of values for which they 
are willing to risk or sacrifice their worldly reputation, their ma- 
terial goods, and even their lives. Such a regeneration would 
make a powerful contribution to international obligations, but 
unfortunately it is practiced more easily by oppressed peoples than 
by free peoples, for the course it prescribes is clearer in attacking 
injustices than in building means of achieving justice. 
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4, International Communication 


The discussion of international communication began, at two 
round tables, with criticisms of the formulation of the problem 
in the basic document: communication of ideas and ideals should 
not be put on the same plane as exchange of goods, unless there 
is a play on the word ‘‘goods’’ to make it include both values and 
merchandise. In neither case, however, are obstacles ‘‘inherent,’’ 
. and the problem of overcoming obstacles should be thought of as 
a question of ‘‘rights’’ rather than of ‘‘obligations.’’ Spiritual 
goods differ from material goods in that they are non-competitive ; 
they are not diminished by being shared; and they enrich without 
alienating. But, for the same reason, they are cultivated only 
because of internal motivation and concern, and not as a result of 
external prescription or positive obligation. Community and com- 
munication must be built up from within, and interests are recon- 
ciled only in common understanding of values. 

The discussions concentrated, therefore, on the free flow of 
ideas and the exchange of persons rather than on foreign trade and 
the exchange of ‘‘goods.’’ There was unanimous agreement, more 
clearly expressed than on any other point in the discussions, that 
all obstacles to free communication and all forms of censorship are 
inexcusable. . 

Two special cases were discussed as possible exceptions to this 
general conclusion. It has been argued that in the case of a 
people that has newly acquired the right of self-government and 
has recently engaged therefore in developing education and demo- 
cratic institutions, improving economic and industrial facilities, 
and reéstablishing cultural homogeneity, the national culture must 
be protected at least for a time against the inrush of influences 
available to those who possess means of mass communication. Two 
objections were advanced against this argument. In the first 
place, any system of controls is a preparation for dictatorial de- 
termination and imposed conformity. In the second place, the 
situation calls for building up powers of judgment in the people. 
Judgment, it was pointed out, does not depend on literacy, and 
the educational program for a free people should concentrate on 
the power of judgment, not on indoctrination and inculcation of 
attitudes and convictions selected by those in power. 

It had been argued similarly that some control is needed in the 
case of the young and the immature, as evidenced by the spread of 
juvenile delinquency and the influence of cinema and comics. 
The argument is similar to the argument for cultural isolation 
from external contamination, and its weaknesses are similar. 
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Education should give the young the ability to discriminate be- 
tween good and bad in art as well as life, but it should be directed 
to an ability and not take refuge in external prescription or arti- 
ficial protection. We make assumptions, with very little reliable 
evidence, concerning the effects of tales of violence and lust, and 
we pay little attention to the long history of prohibitions that have 
advanced the interest they were promulgated to suppress. The 
problem of communication can be approached more effectively if 
it is treated as a problem of enrichment from within by means of 
values that exclude the meretricious and that promote a com- 
munity which strengthens that sense of values. 


5. The Universality of Art and Religion 


There was a great deal of discussion of the contribution which 
art and religion might make to mutual understanding and inter- 
national obligation, since it was argued that both are universal and 
transcend the divisions of opposed loyalties. The universality of 
art and religion in any simple sense was also questioned, since 
religions have been divisive and have led to oppression and violence, 
and art has been used as a means of expressing and advancing 
antagonistic cultural and even political ideals. An interesting 
distinction was developed, which deserves fuller exploration than 
it received at any of the round tables. The values to which art 
and religion give expression are universal, but the forms which 
those expressions take are particular and grow out of the circum- 
stances in which art and religion develop. The authors of the 
Odyssey and the Ramayana found their materials in Greek and 
Hindu conditions of life, conceptions of values, and literary forms; 
yet one need not be Greek or Hindu to appreciate either epic. 
Universal values cannot be separated from the particular matter 
—content or language—in which they are expressed, nor can they 
be reduced to one particular mode of expression. Understanding 
of aesthetic and religious values does not depend on discovering a 
unique approach to art or on establishing a universal religion. 
It is advanced, rather, by appreciation of different modes of ex- 
pression and different attitudes of piety and worship, which con- 
tributes to enrichment of one’s own experience of the common 
values and combats dogmatism and indifference. 


6. Cultural Loyalities 


Individual men belong to many groups and associations, and 
the obligations they recognize arise from many relations—family, 
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profession, civic and business relations as well as relations based 
on love, sport, science, and a vast number of other grounds of 
association. Members of these various groups move from place to 
place. The result is a scattering of groups and peoples in differ- 
ent communities, and a mixing of groups and even of peoples 
within communities. The obligations fostered by different groups 
are sometimes in conflict, and a single individual will sometimes 
find a conflict between the obligations he feels to different groups. 
At several of the conferences it was argued that these various 
loyalties fall into a natural hierarchy ranging from the less in- 
clusive to the overarching and inclusive, and that loyalty to family 
cannot be in conflict with loyalty to mankind or to God. The 
construction of that hierarchy, however, encountered serious diffi- 
culties, and several participants questioned whether it should be 
said to be dominated by the most inclusive loyalty, since such a 
conception threatens to subordinate the individual to the group, 
whereas in a significant sense the group exists for the sake of the 
individual and his development. Even those who abandoned the 
principle of a hierarchy of values and obligations, however, argued 
that there could be no contradiction among values and therefore 
no conflict among loyalties. 

This position was acknowledged in the course of discussion 
to be contrary to common experience. Examples were taken both 
from current social conflicts and from literature. The classics of 
India and of Greece, it was pointed out, are based in good part on 
instances of conflicts of loyalty—such as conflicts of loyalties to 
family and state, and of worldly commitments and obligations to 
the Divine. It is a mistake, it was pointed out, to make a simple 
equation between the values or the goods of association and loyalties, 
and it is possible therefore to recognize conflicts of loyalties without 
deciding whether oppositions are possible among values. One’s 
loyalty to father or brother or friend is dependent neither on the 
rightness of the action which calls for loyalty nor the abstract de- 
sirability of the action required by loyalty. Rama was loyal to 
his father even though his father’s oath had been secured by trick- 
ery and his exile prevented him for fourteen years from assuming 
his responsibilities to his people. Antigone’s loyalty to her brother 
did not depend on whether or not her brother had been right, and 
it brought her to her death. Achilles’ loyalty was neither approval 
of Patroclus’ action nor simple choice of death for himself. Social 
and political loyalties exhibit the same pattern. 

In general, it was agreed that loyalty is attachment to the roots 
of one’s being rather than to the values that spring from them, to 
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the circumstances and conditioning customs of one’s life which 
determine the particular forms in which universal values are 
expressed. There will be conflicts of loyalties as long as men err, 
for loyalty comes into play as a consequence of error, and it is 
itself a value so deeply imbedded in our being and our com- 
munities that it justifies sacrifice of goods, reputation, and even 
of life. Since conflicts of loyalties will not be wholly removed until 
error and injustice are eliminated, the problems of conflicts of 
loyalty should be considered to be part of the problem of com- 
batting injustice and reducing recourse to violence in the solution 
of differences. From the point of view of values, loyalty suggests 
another aspect of the problems discussed in the consideration of 
violence, for non-violence is a means of transforming a scale of 
values and uniting people in the pursuit of an end which may 
require the sacrifice of commonly esteemed interests, and loyalty 
is a bond which binds people in the pursuit of common values 
even at the cost of personal sacrifice. 


7. The Humanities and the Classics 


Human relations are conditioned by the circumstances in which 
they arise and take on particular forms, and they are directed to 
values which transcend the particularities of circumstances. The 
classics of literature, art, and religion give expression to the values 
and meanings embodied in cultures and, to the extent that they 
are expressive, create values in their explicit expression. At a 
later period when they are viewed as ‘‘classics,’’ they belong to 
the past and there is a tendency to think of them in terms of a 
‘‘heritage’’ to be contemplated during moments of withdrawal 
and contemplation. It was argued at several of the round tables 
in India that the effectiveness of the classics, in periods when they 
influence culture and action, depends on the interdependence of 
two characteristics: they provide a basis of continuity of under- 
stood tradition underlying the present community and binding it 
with its past, and they provide a basis for progress and change 
in the reformulation of values and meanings. The history of 
philosophy and art, in East and West, has been a history of the 
use of classics to rediscover lost values, to strengthen threatened 
values and to create new values: the successive cultural ‘‘renais- 
sances’’ of recorded history are marked by a new interest in, or 
rediscovery of, ‘‘classics’’ which becomes part of a new interpreta- 
tion of life and art. 

The problem of human relations and international obligations 
takes on its particular form in the world today because a new 
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community, worldwide in scope, is emerging under the influence 
of circumstances but with insufficient understanding of its roots 
or concern with its values. The ‘‘crises’’ of the humanities 
and the classics in the various parts of the world are a symp- 
tom of the larger problems. The round tables in India drew 
an analogy between the predicament of Sanskrit studies in India 
and that of Greek and Latin studies in the West. The problem 
in both regions of the world has a double origin. Approximation 
to the ideal of universal education has vastly increased the audience 
of potential readers, which will be further enlarged by campaigns 
against illiteracy, while classical studies of Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin have become increasingly technical and unsuited to general 
education. These observations were extended at some conferences 
to include Arabic and Chinese studies. The period of the Renais- 
sance in the West was taken as an example of the fashion in 
which classics are made a living force in the establishment of a 
new cultural community: they provided ideals that were viable 
and adaptable in the new tradition, and they were made available 
in Latin and vernacular translations to people who had previously 
no contact with the direct expression of these values. 

The conclusion was that the classics could make an important 
contribution to mutual understanding and the discovery of com- 
mon values and therefore to the building of a structure and sense 
of international obligations. It was argued further that there is 
no substitute for the classics as expressions of the values on which 
communication and community are based. The fundamental prob- 
lem which the round tables treated was the problem of how that 
sense of values which constitutes a community can be made to 
influence political action and external negotiations. The classics 
of the world are a monumental exposition of common values dis- 
covered in different cultural circumstances and expressed in differ- 
ent forms. The response of most of the round tables to UNESCO’s 
request for suggestions concerning the humanities was to recom- 
mend the continuation and extension of programs to make the 
classics of the world available to the people of the world and to 
promote programs of education, formal and adult, to advance 
interest and understanding of the classics. UNESCO’s programs 
in the visual arts and in music were commended as beginnings, 
and particular interest centered in the program of translation of 
the classics. The translations of Arabic classics into French and 
English and the project of a collection of classics on ‘‘ Philosophy 
and World Community’’ were cited as examples to be continued 
and expanded. It was recommended at several round tables that 
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efforts be made to encourage the publication of a collection of 
world classics on the model of the Loeb Classical Library to make 
the classics of other peoples easily available for classroom use and 
for the average reader. Several of the round tables also com- 
mended the review Diogenes, which is now brought out in six 
languages under the auspices of UNESCO, and which has pub- 
lished articles approaching such problems as ‘‘mass culture’’ and 
the place of philosophy in contemporary civilization from an inter- 
national point of view. 


III. Tae Rounp TABLE IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A round table on Human Relations and International Obliga- 
tions was included in the program of the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association held at East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, in April, 1955. The panel and the audience had before them 
the basic document prepared by UNESCO, and the discussion was 
opened with a brief report on the round tables in India and 
Ceylon. The panel consisted of four philosophers chosen from 
four universities in the Middle West and representing a range of 
distinct attitudes toward the problems of philosophy. The four 
panel members were Professors Levi of Washington University, 
St. Louis, Leys of Roosevelt University, Chicago, Roelofs of the 
University of Cincinnati, and Stephens of Indiana University. 
I served as chairman and made the opening and the final state- 
ments. The conditions of the discussion resembled the symposia 
at Peradeniya during the meetings of the Indian Congress of 
Philosophy more nearly than the round tables at the Indian 
universities, both in the respect that the panel was made up wholly 
of philosophers without representatives from other fields and in 
the respect that it took place within the crowded program of the 
annual meeting of a professional society. The discussions tended, 
consequently, to treat general issues, such as the nature and 
practical use of philosophy, and specifically philosophic aspects of 
special issues, such as the nature of communication and equality. 
As in the case of the Indian round tables, my report should be 
read as a statement of the direction of discussion intended to con- 
tribute to the clarification of problems and means rather than as 
a history of positions attributed to persons on an occasion. It is 
substantially the review of the discussion which I presented at the 
close of the conference, and I hope that my failure to identify 
the positions taken by my colleagues will encourage them to sup- 
plement this presentation of the problems treated with considera- 
tions that I have neglected. 
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Two general positions emerged at the very beginning of the 
discussion. Some of the members of the panel and of the audi- 
ence expressed the conviction that philosophy has no direct con- 
tribution to make to the solution of practical problems, that the 
methods of philosophic investigation and discussion are distinct 
from the methods of political action and debate, and that phi- 
losophers who genuinely wish to affect the world-situation would 
be well-advised to learn to use the methods that are effective for 
that purpose and not confuse them with philosophic methods—or, 
better still, to stick to the philosophic job they were trained to do. 
Others argued that the fundamental problems which the world 
faces today are philosophic in character, that they have degener- 
ated to purely ‘‘ideological’’ treatment because philosophic ques- 
tions—like the nature of freedom, rights, and equality—are treated 
externally and politically, and that philosophers might contribute 
to the treatment of these problems by reéxamining and clarifying 
assumptions and definitions. Statements of scepticism concerning 
the practical effectiveness of philosophic distinctions and state- 
ments of conviction that an important philosophic task was ne- 
glected by philosophers came to focus on two specific issues that 
had been discussed at other round tables: communication and 
equality. 

Those who argued that philosophy had a contribution to make 
to the solution of practical problems were disposed to agree with the 
sceptics in the judgment that contemporary philosophic directions 
do in fact have little relevance or practical applicability. They 
attributed this sterility to two causes: the lack of communication 
among philosophers which parallels or even exceeds the lack of 
communication among peoples and nations, and the failure, even 
in moral and political philosophy, to relate normative considera- 
tions to actual situations. They argued that consideration of this 
lack of communication among philosophic schools and methods was 
not a program foreign to proper philosophic concerns or irrelevant 
to the world situation, that contemporary philosophic positions on 
the continent of Europe and those expressed in the English 
language (to take a restricted region of comparison) are almost 
hermetically sealed from each other, and that in spite of surface 
similarities contemporary philosophic speculations on language in 
England and the United States have little pertinence to one an- 
other. Even apart from such differences of base, contemporary 
considerations of values separate morals from ethics, customs from 
criteria, right from good, cognitive from emotive so sharply that 
progress in analysis contributes more to description than to guid- 
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ance. It was pointed out in reply that philosophy, despite the 
analogies to a dialogue, is an enterprise committed to the investi- 
gation of truth, and communication in philosophy should con- 
tribute to the enlargement of truth and the refutation of error. 
It is not an exchange of views and of news concerning opinions, 
feelings, and ungrounded hopes. The analogy between philo- 
sophical communication and communication concerning practical 
problems is therefore dangerous, since it might suggest either that 
philosophic agreement should be only a compromise of differences 
and an eclecticism or that practical agreement should depend on 
doctrinal or ideological uniformity; and it might further suggest 
that common action depends on embracing uniform precepts and 
yielding the freedom which is the source of moral development 
and scientific advance. 

These differences were focused for a time on the discussion of 
equality and rights. During the eighteenth century, it was argued, 
there was extensive philosophic agreement in Western Europe and 
North America which was expressed in the conviction that all 
men are created equal and that rights and equality are inherent 
in the nature of man. The philosophy of natural law is not 
acceptable to philosophers today, and progress in the extension 
of equality and rights will be hindered rather than advanced by 
philosophic discussion of their grounds and nature. This analysis 
was rejected as factually inaccurate and as dangerously anti- 
intellectual and anti-rational: the ‘‘natural law philosophy’’ of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries provided a common language 
in which men who differed as much as Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke, 
Bellarmine, Montesquieu, and Rousseau could discuss common 
problems and develop distinct philosophic statements of them, and 
the public declarations of rights and equality in the eighteenth 
century represented a practical agreement that could be supported 
on different philosophic grounds. What we lack today is the com- 
mon language in which to discuss common problems, and it is that 
lack which threatens to reduce practical agreement to questions 
of doctrinal uniformity. 

The last few minutes of the conference explored the implica- 
tions of a middle ground between these two extreme positions on 
which I laid stress in my summary. Philosophie discussion re- 
flects circumstances and expresses meanings and values. The im- 
mediate and peculiar purpose of philosophic discussion is to secure 
agreement concerning meanings and values or, to use a broader 
traditional term, concerning principles. But involved in that 
purpose and indeed presupposed as an assumption in the enter- 
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prise is the preservation of the conditions of that free discussion. 
Particular philosophies are in this social and cultural context 
hypotheses concerning the nature of fundamental human freedoms 
which underlie all human values, including the values of philo- 
sophie speculation and expression. A political party, a religious 
group, a literary or artistic school as well as any of the expressions 
of philosophic positions are such hypotheses. Two distinct phases 
of philosophic discussion can therefore be differentiated: the dis- 
cussion of principles and their consequences which has been and 
must continue to be the chief task of philosophers, each expounding 
his hypothesis and defending it against alternative hypotheses, 
and the discussion of possible common consequences of divergent 
philosophies and hypotheses. Both are important in the discussion 
of problems of pressing importance, such as those of universal 
human rights, for each group and each person lays the foundation 
of his attachment to human rights and his interpretation of them 
on principles accepted, but codperation for the advancement of 
human rights is advanced practically by discussion which traces the 
lines of consequences of these convictions rather than the lines that 
lead back to common principles. One need not abandon one’s 
principles or secure universal agreement in them to lay the founda- 
tions of agreement on courses of action that are justified by fidelity 
to principles. Clarification of principles is important to provide 
imternal motivation to action based on conviction, but practical 
agreement finds its effective basis in agreement concerning external 
consequences to which others may agree for other reasons based 
on other principles. This paradigm of the practical uses of phi- 
losophy distinguished in two stages, discussion for the clarification 
of principles and discussion for agreement in courses of action, is 
suggestive, moreover, of applications in the theoretic development 
of philosophy as well as its practical uses, for the reéstablishment 
of basic communication among schools of philosophy in the various 
parts of the world no less than between the various regions would 
provide means of discussing common problems and of testing the 
principles of one’s own philosophy by the scope of application and 
richness of consequences claimed for other principles. 


RicHarp McKEon 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The officers of the Eastern Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association for 1956 are as follows: 


President, John H. Randall, Jr. 
Vice-President, Milton C. Nahm. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Lucius Garvin. 
Members of the Executive Committee: 

Albert G. A. Balz. 

Roderick Firth (newly elected). 

Everett W. Hall. 

Carl G. Hempel. 

Victor Lowe. 

Gregory Vlastos (newly elected). 

John Wild. 





CORRECTION 


In the issue of January 5, 1956, in the article by Stephen C. 
Pepper, ‘‘Natural Norms in Ethics,’’ page 10, tewelfth line from 
the bottom, ‘‘evolution’’ was incorrectly printed for ‘‘evaluation.’’ 

The same article should have had the following footnote: 
‘*Paper delivered at the meeting of the Pacific Division of the 
American Philosophical Association, September 1954.’’ 
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